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Postage Reform Bill, 


A bill is now before Congress, proposing to reduce the 


* gates of letter poscage to about one-half the present rate, 


and to regulate the postage on newspapers. This is what 
has long been called for, and ought to pass without delay. 

{> In the mean time, the publishers uf this paper wish 
to infurm its readers, that they have been compelled to 
adopt a system of reform in relation to postage ; and here- 
after, letters addressed to them, or the Editor, net paid or 
free, will not be taken from the Post-Office, except the wri- 
ters are known. 





A Dovsir Numser!—The publishers have promised to 
give two numbers of this paper of double size during the 
year, and it is proposed to issue one of them next month. 
It will contain the list of premiums offered by the New 
York State Agricultural Society for the present year: also, 
an account of numerous crops of corn where 100 bushels 
or more were produced per acre, and how it was done; to- 
gether with a number of valuable communications and other 
matters, crowded out this month. [G Will not our friends 
and readers encourage the publishers by puting forth some 
effort to obtain subscribers this month? Some have done 
well, and have our thanks; but much more ought to be 
done, especially in Western New York. It is compara- 
tively a leisure time now among firmers; and why not 
spend a day or two in visiting your neighbors? Take 
your Genesee farmer in your pocket—explain to them its 
eharacter and usefulness, and urge them to subscribe, 
and to enlist in the great work of improving our agri- 
culture. 


Monroe County Agricultural Society—Election of 
Officers, &e, 


At a meeting of this societv, held at the office of the 
Secretary, in Rochester, on the 3d of January, 1844, the 
following gentlemen were duly elected officers for the ensu- 
ing year: 





R. Harmon, Jr. President. 
L. B. Lancworrny, 
Matruras Garrett, > Vice-Presidents. 
Wm. C. Corne.t, 
J.P. Foce, Treasurer. 
H. M. Warp, Recording Secretary. 
M. B. Bateuam, Corresponding Ditto. 

One Manager and two Committee-men, for each town, 
were also elected; but a part of the minutes of the meeting 
having been mislaid, the names cannot be published before 
next month. 

Some slight alterations were made in the constitution of 
the society ; one of them making the time of holding the 
annual meeting to be on the second Saturday in December. 

A resolution was also passed, requesting the Legislature, 
at its present session, to extend the period of the law for 
the promotion of agriculture, and otherwise amend it; 
also, to encourage the formation of Agricultural Institutes, 
or experimental farms, in different parts of the State. 

TP The next meeting of the society was appointed to 
be held (at the Oilice of the New Genesee Farmer, over the 


Seed Store, Front-street,) on Saturday, Feb. 24th, for the 
purpose of making out a premium list, and determining the 
course of proceeding for the coming year; and, as it is ex- 
pected that some novel and important suggestions will then 
be made, it is particularly desired that all the friends of the 
society, who can, will be present—especially those who re- 
ceive this notice. 


The State Agricultural Society. 

By reference to the proceedings in another column, it 
will be seen that the next State Cattle Show is to be held at 
Poughkeepsie. This, we are informed, is agreed to with 
the understanding, that it is to be at Buffalo the year follow- 
ing. The Treasurer’s report represents the financial con- 
dition of the society as highly flattering. We are disap- 
pointed that no definite action was had, at the annual meet- 
ing, in relation to the very important matter, suggested by 
Mr. Lee, establishing Agricultural Institutes or Pattern 
Farms; and also, that the Society has not marked out a 
more expansive and liberal plan of operations for the com- 
ing year. It is most clearly demanded by the cause and the 
times, and desired by the enlightened portion of the com- 
We shall give the premium-list next month. 





munity. 





Hatch’s Sowing Machine. 
It will he seen, by an advertisement in this paper, that 
Mr. Hatch has made some improvement in his sowing ma- 


chine. We thought it was as nearly perfect before as it 
could well be, but it seems that some people found difficul- 
ty in regulating it, especially when trusting to hired men or 
boys, of little care and skill. We cannot possibly conceive 
how any machine for the purpuse can be constructed in a 
manner more simple and perfect, and be more easily man- 
aged, than this is now; and as the condition and prospects 
of our farmers are improving, we confidently anticipate a 
greatly increased demand for them, so that the inventor 
will receive that remuneration which is deserved by every 
one who introduces a labor-saving iuplenent. 

We know of no article that, in our opinion, offers greater 
inducements for enterprising mechanics, in wheat-growing 
countries, than Hatch’s Sowing Machine. Why don’t they 
introduce it in such States as Ohio and Pennsylvania? 
We understand the Rights of those and many other States 
are still unsold. In Western New-York, also, the busin- 
ess of making and selling these machines is not really be- 


gun yet. i 
Prospect for Wheat and Flour Abroad. 


Will there be a foreign demand for our wheat or flour? 
That will depend upon the price at home. _ If flour can be 
shipped, free on board, for any sum under $4,88, or even 
$5,00, the prospect now is that there will be a demand for 
the English market, fully equivalent to all our available sur- 
plus, between this date and the lst of July. The greatfear 
is that the stock now on hand on the seaboard, and to arrive 
during the winter, is not large enough to keep flour at a 
steady price, inasmuch as a small demand would so far re- 
duce the stock as to enable holders to advance the price, and 
thus put it out of the power of the shipper to send forward. 
It has always appeared to me that the flour dealers in New 
York, do not properly consult their own, or the interest of 
their consignors, in the course they take with this great sta- 
ple. The course they pursue, is to advance the price when- 
ever there is a foreign order in market, and keep the price 
of flour just above that at which it could and would be safe- 
ly shipped, thus keeping the market glutted. Now the true 








sible—and it should therefore be kept at such a price as 
will enable the agent to fill his foreign order. By so doing 
the surplus, for we shall always have a surplus in the mar- 
ket, will be got rid of, and there will be a quicker sale, and 
a better price can be established for the balance. Besides, 
all parties will be gainers, for the value of that surplus be- 
comes so much added to the capital of the country. 

It is now concluded by all parties in England, that the 
last crop of wheat is not a fair average. That in the face 
of a deficient yield, there isan increased demand. And 
that many kinds of the coarse grains are barely an average, 
while potatoes fall short of a full crop, probably full one 
third. A writer in the Mark Lane Express of December, 4, 
1843, who seems to have very good authority for his asser- 
tions, estimates the deficiency in the wheat crop as equal to 
fifty six millions of bushels, to meet which there has been 
entered for consumption six millions four hundred thousand 
bushels of foreign wheat—leaving a deficiency of nearly fif- 
ty millions of bushels. The greatest importations in any 
one year have been but about one half of this amount. The 
estimated deficiency then for the year 1844, is equal to ten 
millions barrels of flour. The writer may well ask where 
it is to come from? for our entire surplus will not excoed 
one third. That there will be a serious deficiency none 
candoubt. The supply from the continent will not be unu- 
sually large—so that it is barcly possible there may be a de- 
mand from England, which will absorb our whole surplus, 
though I do not anticipate any great rise in wheat, in this 
country, from last fall prices. 

Another writer in the same paper of Nov. 27th, claims 
that the wheat crop of 1843, has been an extra good one. 
And that there is no prospect of any large deficiency. He 
admits, however, that the consumption has largely increas- 
ed, and shows that the amount sold inthe two principal north 
country markets, Leeds and Wakefield, which supply the 
manufacturing districts, from 5th August to Ist Oct., 1843, 
is upwards of 180,000 bushels more than during the cor- 
responding period of 1842. Up to Dec. 4, there had been 
nu very great advance in the price of wheat. American 
flour in bond, was worth at Liverpool, but 22s. and 23s., 
equal to about $5,50 to $5.75. English wheat sold at 8s. 
4d. and 8s. 8d. per 70 lbs., or about $2.00 per bushel. P. 


More about Charcoal, 


“Professor Liebig has said, charcoal previously heated 
to redness, will absorb ninety times its volume of ammonia- 
cal gas. I have no doubt of it. Mark the words in italics, 
* previously heated to redness.” Charcoal has also great 
affinity for carbonic acid, but it has a greater affinity for wa- 
ter than for any of the gases; when filled with either car- 
bonic acid or ammoniacal gas, upon being made wet this gas 
will be liberated and the pores of the charcoal become fil- 
led with water. Now suppose from exposure to the atmos- 
phere the pores of the charcoal should be filled with care 
bonic acid. Then place it over a stream of ammoniacal 
gas, the ammonia conld not enter, because it could not dis- 
place the carbonic acid; but suppose the farmer should use 
charcoalin his manure heaps instead of plaster, and it should 
be in a condition to absorb the ammoniacal gas, the charac- 
ter of the ammonia is still the same’ charcoal does not de- 
prive it of its volatility ; consequently, the moment it is dis- 
engaged by the charcoal becoming wet, there is danger of 
a loss of all the ammonia. 

I have made the foregoing plain remarks in regard to char- 
coal, because I perceive from the agricultural periodicals it 
is becoming very fushionable, and I fear many fatal mistakes 
will be the result. 

In conclusion, I must again say to all, use ground plaster 
liberally in your stables, cow-sheds, manure and compost 
heaps, and the result cannot be doubiful. 


I remain truly, yours, 
GEO. WOODFIN. 





—Southern Planter. 

The writer of the above is alarmed without reason. Char- 
coal which has all its carbonic acid and water expelled by 
heat will absorb more ammoniacal gas or any volatile sub- 
stance than it will when wet, or when it contains carbonic 
acid, But it is equally true that charcoal in a filtering cis- 
tern, for instance—efter it has been saturated with water 
will absorb the ammonia contained in rain water, and render 
such water fit for culinary purposes. It is also true that 





course should be to send out of the country as much as pos- 


the wetting of chareoaj in an apparatus for rectifying whis- 
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key, and making pure spirits, will not prevent its absorbing 
the volatile oils and gasesj which impart tounrectified whis- 
key, its offensive smell and taste. 
I do not at this moment recollect the precise difference in 
the quantity of ammonia, which dry and wet charcoal will 
absor!. 
this matter. But my impression is, that a pound of wet 
coal will take up twice as much of the volatile elements of 
saanure as a pound of wet gypsum. Let me not be under- 
stood as objecting to the use of plaster in the manner pro- 
posed in the article quoted above. I only wish to correct 
the remarks which lead the reader to believe that as soon 
as coal becomes saturated with water, (for which it has a 
strong affinity) it is incapable of holding any fertilising ele- 
ment. 
It has been suggested to me that the quantity of charcoal 
which I have recommended to be used, is so large that many 
will not incur the expense of purchasing it. As this is tru- 
ly an important matter, I beg to remark to the readers of 
the N. G. Farmer, that so small a quantity as 25 bushels per 
acre, which need not cost over $1,50, well pulverised and 
applied to a wheat field, will greatly benefit the crop; al- 
though in France they use about three times that quantity 
with great success. D. L. 
Albany, Jan. 22, 1844. 


The whole Secret out at last. 


We gave some exposure of “‘ Bommer’s Method” and 
patent impositions last month, showing that any farmer 
had a right to prepare his manure according to the “ Bom- 
mer Method” as soon as that process became known, and 
we believed that it would not be kept secret much longer. 
Well, the wonderful secret is now out ; and, just as we 
expected, it is worth but very little to the majority of 
farmers in this country ; the amount of labor and expense 
attending it, being too great for the benefits to be obtained. 

The exposure is made by the commissivner of Patents 
in the following letter to the Albany Cultivator : 

Washington City, Patent Office, Nov. 3, 1843. 

Messrs. Gaylord § Tucker—I noticed in your last 
number of the Cultivator, just at hand, a particular notice 
of Bommer’s process—also his advertisement announcing 
¢* Bommer’s Method, secured by letters patent,’’ and re- 
ferring to ‘“‘documetts recorded in the patent office,” to 
prove his rights. This advertisement has greatly increas- 
ed the burden of answering requests for copies of ‘‘ Bom- 
mer’s Patent.” Whilst I have studiously avoided expres- 
sing an opinion on cases pended or decided, yet as special 
reference is now made to the bureau to sustain the adver- 
tisement, and fearing that the pnblic may be misled by my 
silence, I hasten to state the facts as they appear on record, 

Mr. Bommer, on the 12th of May, 1843, presented an 
application for a patent for making manure. This appli- 
cation was duly examined, and rejected for want of novel- 
ty. No appeal was taken. The application was with- 
drawn, and $20, the usual sum allowed on withdrawals, 
paid to Mr. Bommer on the 6th of July last. No other 
application has been made by Mr. Bommer for a patent for 
similar purposes. It may not be improper to state that 
Messrs. Baer & Gouilart, in June, 1843, obtained a pat- 
ent for an alleged improvement on the method of making 
manure patented in France by Jauffret, which said meth- 
od, however, has not been patented in the United States, 
and is therefore free to the public. How tar the public 
are restricted in the use of foreign inventions, may be 
ascertained by referring to the claim of the American 
patent, which, you will perceive, is restricted to the pre- 
paration of the heap and the mode of applying the lye to 
the same ; the ingredients—( in other words, the lye itself) 
—not being claimed. 

That no injustice may be done to the parties concerned, 
I send you a copy of the American patent, and only add 
that Mr. Bommer has become an assignee for several States, 
under this last mentioned patent. Yours, &c. 

H. L. ELLSWORTH. 








Copy of Baer § Gouilart’s Patent. 

To all who it may concern: Be it known that we 
Charles Baer and John Gouilart, of the city of Baltimore, 
in the State of Maryland, have invented certain new and 
useful improvements in the manner of making manure, 
which has been for many years practiced in France, and 
has been there secured by letters patent, under the name of 
*< La Methode Jauffret,” and we do hereby declare that the 
following is a full and exact description thereot. 

In the method of Mr. Jauffret, a pit or reservoir is pre- 

red of sufficient size to contain the quantity of prepared 
S which may be required by the nature of rhe establish- 
ment. This reservoir is intenidled to the saturated with de- 
composed animal and vegetable matters, and is further to 
receive the ingredients hereinafter named; such water is to 
be found on nearly every farm, and it may be augmented 
by the drainings of stables, by dish-water, suds, and other 
substances of a like nature. 


Nor have I at hand a standard work that treats of 


Mr. Jauffret, however, finally prepares his lye, by which 
the fermentation of the articles to be converted into manure 
is to be promoted, in the following manner, under various 
modifications. 

For the conversion of from one to two thousand pounds 
of vegetable matter into manure, he takes about 


200 Ibs. of night soil. 
200 ** calcined plaster in powder, 
50 “ wood soot, 
20 * wood ashes unleached, 
60 “ quick lime, 
1 ** common salt, 
1 “ rough saltpetre, 
150 “ lye or ferment drainings from a Jauffret 


manure heap. 

These ingredients are in many cases to be replaced by 
others; this lye to be prepared 10 or 15 days before use. 
The quantity of materials above named, f»r the conversion 
of from 1 to 2000 lbs. of straw or other dry vegetable 
stalks, will answer for about double that quantity of green 
vegetable matter. 

In using this lye, the plan of Mr; Jauffret is to steep it 
in the vegetable fibres, whichare to be acted upon by throw- 
ing them into the vat or reservoir containing it, and remov- 
ing it thence at great labor, so as to form a high heap in 
the vicinity of the vat, into which the drainings are allow- 
ed to run. 


Mr. Jauffret, the same appearing necessary to the under- 


als to be acted upon the lye, and elevating them from thence 
to the heap; and also in the preparation of alye which is 
equally effective with that of Jauffret, at much legs cost, 
and which can be used immediately on its being made, 
thereby saving the delay of 10 or 15 days, which “La 
methode Jauffret’”’ requires. 
We prepare a reservoir to contain the lye as usual, and 
in the immediate vicinity of this, we make our stacks or 
heaps of vegetable matter, which is to be converted into 
manure. 
We give to the ground where the heap or pile is to be 
made, an inclination towards the vat; if the ground is a 
firm clay, it may be merely sloped, and have shallow trenches 
dug on its surface to conduct the drainings back into the 
vat; or it may have a flooring of timber. brick or stone, as 
may be preterred, which may be so trenched as to conduct 
the whole towards a central drain. When cur platform or 
flooring is of clay, we cover the trenches and whole surface 
of it with brushwood or rails, so as to form a temporary 
grating that wiil support the weight of the heap, and thus, 
insure a drainage and the admission of air to the heap from 
below. 
The material to be converted into manure, we pile up on 
this prepared platform immediately as theyare delivered by 
the carts, and this we sometimes continue to do until the 
heap has attained the whole height to be given to it, when 
by the use of a pump, buckets, or other suitable means, we 
raise the lye from the vat and pour it on to the heap, con- 
tinuing so to do until the whole mass is saturated ; we in 
general, however, raise the heap to a height of two, three 
or four feet, more or less, and then pour on a portion of lye, 
repeating this as the height of the ple is increased; this 
procedure obviates the necessity of lifting the whole of the 
lye to the full height of the heap. 
The materials which we employ in making the lye, may 
be limited to the following, namely: cow, horse or hogs’ 
dung, or night soil, the urine draining from stables, and 
quick lime, The ingredients used to be intimately mixed 
with a sufficient quantity of saturated water. 
Two of the kinds of animal dung we have found to an- 
swer as well asa larger number. A perfectly good lye will 
be made by taking one barrel each of two of the species of 
dung, two of the urinary drainings, one of quick lime, and 
about 50 barrels of saturated water, which is then to be 
used as above explained. 
What we elaim as our improvement on Jauffret’s method 
of forming manure by the rapid fermentation of vegetable 
fibres, is, first, the forming of the said vegetable matter in- 
to piles or heaps, without its being first immersed in the 
prepared lye, and the subsequently saturating the same by 
the pouring on the lye in the manner set forth. 

Witnesses, CHARLEs Bakr. 

Th. M. Abbett, Joun Govitart. 

J. R. Abbett, \ (Patented June 24, 1843.) 
We are at a loss to understand upon what construction 
of the law a patent was granted to Baer & Gouilart, for 
their pretended improvement on the old French method. 
With regard to the whole process, it is expressly stated in 
the French method that it is practiced “under various 
modification” and with regard to making the lye it is stat- 
ed that “ these ingredients are in many cases to be replaced 
by others” which to our mind clearly includes all that is 
claimed by B. & G. As to the question whether a man 
shall dip his materials into the lye, or pour the lye over the 
meterials, it is a matter to be determined by the fancy or 
convenience of the operator. The difference is about as 
great as between tweedledce and tweedledum. If any of 
our readers wish to practice the Method, we advise them to 


We have thus given a brief outline of the method of 


standing of our improvements, which consist in our omit- 
ting altogether the excessive labor of steeping the materi- 


convenient, without paying the least regard to Patent Rights, 

The best directions for preparing manure according to 
the French or Bommer Method are contained in the “* Pap. 
mers Mine” published last year by H. Heermance of New 
York. It will be seen that this is only a modification of the 
| Method of Mr. Jauffret, and the pretended improvementy 
of Baer & Gouilart.—Ep. N. G. Far. 


IMPRovED METHOD FoR ManuractTuRING VEGETABLE My. 
NURE. 

1. Form your barn-yard with a gradual descent to one 
side, sothat the liquid formed by the rains will flow gently to 
that side. Make the bottom as hard and smooth as possi. 
ble, that there may be little or no waste by soaking into the 
earth. Arrange your stables, hog-pen, &c., in such order 
as to throw all the litter and manure into the yard. 

2. Sink a vat or reservoir at the lower side of the 
of sufficient capacity to contain the juice of the yard. The 
most common form of the vat is six feet wide, by three feet 
deep, and twelve feet or more in length, according to the 
size of the yard and the amourt of liquor flowing from jt, 
When the vat is more than twelve in length, it will be bes; 
to divide it by partitions into two or three parts, so that if 
at any time you want to use only part of the liquor, you can 
do so without any inconvenience. It will be farther desir. 
able to have the vat so connected with the yard, that when 
once full, and you have commenced your manufacture, if 
additional rains come before you shall have completed your 
heap, of which we will soon speak, you can prevent the 
liquid so formed from running into yourvat, either by keep- 
i git back in the yard, or by turning it in another direction, 

3. In this vast mix the following ingredients as nearly ag 
you can without actual measurement or weight: To eve: 
barrel of liquid add 4lb. of stone lime just slacked, 4Jh, 
wood ashes of good quality and dry, or an equivalent of 
leached ashes, or 1-4 lb. of potash, 1-4 Ib. of salt, or itg 
equivalent of old brine; 2oz. of saltpetre, 20 Ibs. of plaster 
of Paris, or mud, or muck; 10 lbs. of excremente from the 
privy, or 20 lbs. of horse manure. Mix these ingredients 
thoroughly with the liquid in the vat. It will be well to 
mix these ingredients a few days before you lay up your 
heap, and stir them every day, but this is not essential. 

4. On the upper side of the vat lay the foundation for the 
heap, by placing poles or rails with one end to the vat and 
the other extending from it, about two feet apart ; on these 
lay other poles crosswise (precisely as we do the foundation 
for a stack of hay or grain,) to keep the straw from the 
ground, and that the liquid may flow freely beneath. 

5. Having everything prepared, commence laying up 
the heap by placing a layer of straw, weeds, stalks, or 
whatever you have at hand, on the foundation of poles, to 
the thickness of a foot. You will find great advantage 
from throwing the materials, as you collect them, into the 
yard, and letting the cattle tread on them, until they are 
thoroughly broken and wet. When the layer is a foot 
thick, stir up the ingredients in the vat, and with a pail or 
other vessel thoroughly wet the layeron the poles. Place 
another layer on the first, and of the same thickness, wet 
as before; aud thus continue until you have raised the 
heap as high as you wieh; say, from six to ten feet. Be 
careful, at every wetting, to stir up the ingredients from 
the bottom of the vat. The easiest and quickest way to 
wet the several layers, will be to use a pump or elevators, 
with a hose attached, to spread the liquor over the heap. 
In such case, let one stir, another pump, and a third man- 
age the hose. Only be careful. whatever method you pur- 
sue, to wet the several layers thoroughly in all their parts, 
| When finished, cover the heap with thn settlings in the 
bottom of the vat, or with anything else at hand——common 
earth will answer. 
| 6. If the heap consist of straw, weeds, and the like, it 
will require wetting every fourth day. If you have used 
| mueh peat, muck, or earth with the straw, water once a 
| week. To water the heap, made holes with an iron bar, 
or other instrument, in the top of it, from eight to twelve 
| inches apart, and extending downward about to the mid- 
dle; then stir the liquid in the vat, and pour it into the 
holes until the whole mass is saturated ; finally, close the 
holes. At every watering make new holes. 

7. Give the heap three waterings when made of straw, 
and it will be fit for use in fifteen days from the time of lay- 
ing it up; when much mud or muck has been added, in 
thirty days. 

8. When it is desired to manufacture this kind of ma- 
nure in places where barn-yard liquid cannot be readily ob- 
tained, river, spring, or pond water will answer the same 
purpose for wetting the heaps as the barn-yard liquid, by 
increasing, in a small] proportion, the ingredients for the 
mixture, as given in section 3, and adding them to it. 


Sugar from Corn Stalks. 

We have been informed, indirectly, that Mr. Adams, of 
this county, was unsuccessful in his late experiments in ma- 
king sugar from corn stalks. We should be glad if he 
would send us an account of his operations, giving the cause 
of failure, if known. We believe that many others have 
met with no better success ; for we have not seen an ac- 
count of a single case where any considerable quantity of 
sugar has been obtained the past fall. The difficuity com- 
plained of is the same as formerly—inability to make the syr- 











do go in such manner as may seem to them best, and most 





up granulate. If this is the chief obstacle, it will surely be 
overcome, ere long. 
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Cutting Corn Stalk Fodder. 

FrrexpD BatEnam—Among the many improvements that 
pave been made in agricultural implements and the practice 
of husbandry, there is one subject which I think has not re- 
ceived that degree of attention which it deserves. I allude 
jo the advantages of cutting corn stalk fodder and the need 
of better machines for that purpose. 

Almost every farmer raises corn, and saves the stalks for 
fodder. and when the amount of waste in the usual mode of 
feeding is considered, it is surprising that the advantage oj 
qutting is not better understood by farmers, and that a more 
gitable cutting box has not been invented. In the ordina- 
ry mode of feeding at least one half of the stalk, that is, 
the nutritive part, is wasted. It is not possible for any an- 
imal to eat the coarser part unless cut up. I made a fair 
trial of four kinds of feed with my milch cows in the win- 
terof forty-one. I had five loads of corn-stalks put into 
the barn, and with one of Gilson’s cutting boxes, I cut up 
the stalks one inch in length; also cat up some good timo- 
thy hay one fourth inch in length. Under my shed I have 
feeding boxes running the whole length of the shed, made 
low and tight, where my cows are fed. In one of these box- 
es] put the stalks uncut. in an another I put stalks cut, in 
ynother I put the hay cut, and in another I put hay uncut; 
in order to ascertain which of the four sorts the cows would 
prefer. 1n almost every instance the cows would pitch up- 
onthe stalks that were cut, and eat of them until there was 


nothing but a few of the coarser outside leaves, and the 


pieces containing the whole or a part of a joint left, and 
asa second choice would take the hay uncut. At no time 
didthey eat of the hay cut, or stalks uncut, when the other 
kinds were before them, I made a number of trials, chang- 
ing the four sorts around in as many ways as I could, and 
they invariably prefered the stalks cut up, to either of the 
other kinds. My stalks were sweet, and secured in good 
order, and not so dirty on the bottom, as is sometimes the 
case where they have stood upon the ground during the 
mins. As to the waste, I am satirfied that there was not 
one bushel, excepting pieces containing a joint or a part of 
one, which they would not eat. Those who have but little 
stock to winter, anda plenty of time, I would advise to cut 
up their stalks in a hand cutting box, but as for doing it 
with a large stock, it requires too much labour. 

What the farmer tants is a machine got up as cheap as 
possible, having strength and durability, that can be attach- 
ed to horsepower, that will cut up one or two thousand bush- 
elsin a day. Give us such a machine and you will soon 
see an end to this wanton waste of our best, and most easi- 
ly obtained fodder—by pitching out the uncut stalk upon 
the ground to be bit at, and then trodden under foot. 

If this will be the means of others trying the experiment, 
and of drawing them out upon the subject, and most of all 
be the means, of giving us a good Cutting machine forthe 
purpose I shall be satisfied. 

LEDYARD. 


Cayuga Co. Jan. 1844. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 


Saxon and Merino Wool—Reply to H. 8. Randall. 

Mr. BateuamM.—The communication of our mutual 
friend, Col. H. S. Randall, in the last number of the Farm- 
er, I regret to say, requires from me a reply. 

When I had the pleasure of your visit, in July last, in 
our conversation you will remember one of my statements 
—viz., that I was told by the manufacturer who purchased 
the clip previous to the one you saw in my wool-house, 
(who was not Mr. Lawrence,) that that clip would not 
probably lose more than about 17 per cent. by the masufac- 
turer’s process of cleansing. This statement appeared in 
your “ Notes,” which were published in the September 
number of the Farmer. The wide difference between this 
estimated loss and that of the last clip, (purchased by an 
agent of the Messrs. Lawrence,) as appears in Col. Ran- 
dall’s communication, I presume no less astonished rou 
than myself. I need not say that I received the estimate 
from the manufacturer in good faith, as it was done after a 
most searching examination of the wool, in the usual place 
of its storage—and for the following reasons : and first, his 
elevated reputation as an extensive and experienced manu- 
facturer ; second, Mr. Lawrence stated, some seven years 
ago, in the Old Genesee Farmer, that the average loss from 
scouring American wool was thirty-four and a half per 
cent. ; and in a letter addressed to me about that period, he 
stated, in substance, that my wool wasted from 5 to 7 per 





cent. less than other wools, reducing the loss below the ave- 
Tage, you perceive, to about 28 per cent; third, at that pe- 
riod I had several hundred sheep, the wool of which was quite 
heavy, being somewhat gummy—which, since, I have whol- 
ly parted with; and lastly, the clip in question was the 
lightest I have ever taken from my sheep, averaging only 
2 lbs. 7 oz., which arose from its superior cleanliness ; 
whereas, never before or since has the average been less 
than 24 lbs.. 

Now, to account for the discrepancy in the estimate of 
‘oss of the clip referred to, and that of the last, as stated 
by Mr. Lawrence. we may reasonably suppose that the 
one does not cleanse his wools to the same degree as the 
other, or the superior condition of that lot may have mis- 
led his judgment. But further—it appears, either that 
now Mr. Lawrence is more particular than formerly, or 
American wool in general is not as well washed by the 
wool-growers ; for he now states the average to be about 
39 per cent.—say Saxon 35, and American merino 42¢ 
whereas, as already stated, formerly but 344. Notwith- 
standing 1 have sold to the Messrs. Lawrence, from first 
to last, some 40,000 lbs, of wool of my own growing, I 
have never requested them to render a statement of the 
exact loss of any particular clip ; consequently have never 
known anything beyond what has been stated—viz., that 
my wool Joses less than others by from 5 to 7 per cent. 
Why the last clip should have wasted more than its *¢ i]- 
lustrious predeceseor’’ I cannot divine, as the fact is just as 
recorded by Mr. Lawrence, in Col. Randall’s essay— 
** that the condition was very ggod indeed;’’ and which 
you, Sir, will readily confirm. That it received, from 
‘* cause or causes unknown,”’ a terrible scrubbing, is very 
certain. 1 have felt in duty bound to make the foregoing 
statement, lest my veracity should be impeached. The 
statement of estimated Joss ot 17 per cent. was made by a 
manufacturer ; and as such I gave it, and am, therefore, 
not responsible for his error, if error there was in that par- 
ticular instance. 

I think our friend Col. Randall has yet to learn what 
Mr. Lawrence means by “‘ American Merino wool.” If I 
understand it aright, it is intended rather to designate me- 
dium wool in general, in contra-distinction from Saxon— 
of which, however, I will endeavor to learn from authentic 
sources, and inform your readers hereafter. Now, if my 
construction be correct, (and I have not the least doubt of 
it myself,) who does not know that this description of wool 
is greatly lacking in that excess of gum or yolk which, 
more than anything else, causes the extraordinary weight of 
the pure Merino fleece over the Saxon and grade wool in 
gereral. The truth is well known, that American Merino 
wool, or medium wool, is a perfect jumble of breeds: for 
instance—native with a brush of Merino or Saxon, for sev- 
eral years; then, perhaps, a touch of South-Down; then 
back again to Merino, or something else called so; and 
thus and thus to the end of the chapter. Hence it is not 
for one moment to be supposed that it will lose, by tho- 
rough cleansing, more than stated by Mr. Lawrence—say 
42 per cent.—and but a trifling difference above ordinarily 
washed Saxon. Indeed, several of my neighbors who 
have grade flocks, the wool of which, if I am not greatly 
deceived, will waste but little more than my own by cleans- 
ing, yet it passes in market for Merino, because it is medi- 
um wool, Now, it is well known that the wool of the pure 
Merinoes, in Spain, cannot be washed in the ordinary mode 
of this country, the fleece abounding to such a degree with 
gum, causing so hard a crust of dirt on the surface as to re- 
sist almost entirely the effects of cold water; consequently 
the fleece is first shorn, and then washed with soap; and 
even after this, on the authority of Mr. Lawrence, it loses 
10 per cent. by the manufacturer's scouring. On good au- 
thority, I am warranted in stating, that a fleece of Spanish 
Merino wool, without any previous attempts at washing, 
will lose 100 per cent., or one-half, by thorough cleans- 
ing. This is confirmed by an experiment of a neighbor of 
mine, some 15 years since, who owned as pure a Paular as 
I have ever seen, duly ornamented with “ apron and ruf- 
fles,”” whose fleece, without any washing, sheared 8 Ibs. ; 
it was then cleansed thoroughly with soap, preparatory to 
carding, and the weight was reduced to 4 lbs.!_ Now, for 
my part, I think the Colonel has as yet failed to answer 
“ the question you forgot to ask him,” namely, How much of 
the weight of the fleeces of his famous buck and ewe was 
“ gum and grease.”’ He has told us, through Mr, Lawrence, 
how much ‘‘American Merino wool” wil] shrink ; but not his 





own. Now, to cut the matter short, if be will oblige the 
public (us it has become the public’s business) by cleansing 
the two said fleeces in precisely the way that farmers in 
general do before sending their wool to the carding ma- 
chine, and if they shrink no more than 45 per cent., and with 
the assurance [JF that his two sheep in question were not 
pampered up to the time they were shorn—then I will pro- 
claim it from the house-tops, that they are just what they 
have repeatedly been “cracked up” to be. Otherwise, 
others (not myself) will say, or suspect, that there is yet 
something “‘ concealed under the meal.” Said a manufac- 
turer to me once, “ Your four, five, and six pound fleeces 
are enough to scare the devil.” Pray why? “ Because 
they lose so much by cleansing.” Yes, they have found it 
out at last, and they and their agents have become remark- 
ably weazleish, if you show them a lot of wool which will 
average over 3 Ibs., as they have no particular desire to be 
humbugged with an extra quantity of gum, and its concom- 
itant, dirt. This is one special cause of the nice discrimi- 
nation in their purchases of last season. But they are 
wholly regardless of the size and weight of a fleece, provi- 
ded it has not these drawbacks; unfortunately, however, 
they are rarely inseparable. That our friend Randall will 
be able to make it otherwise with his heavy fleeces, I, for 
one, desire with all my heart. Before concluding this part 
of my essay, I inform you, that I will institute another in- 
quiry, in addition to that referred to; and predict, that 
‘“* American Merino woel” averages but about 3} lbs. to 
the head.* Let this be noted. 

I have felt in duty bound to Mistress Public, (who is a 
very worthy, not very knowing, but very credulous old lady, 
and liable to be stuffed all sorts of ways,) to present my 
views on the question, as I undesrtand it; but at the same 
time disclaiming the belief of any attempt on the part of 
Col. Randall to deceive. He has two famous sheep, and 
has a right to make, honestly, all he can out of them; and 
further, I know him too well to believe that he will step 
from the path of rectitude to do otherwise. 

Our friend has remarked, in his communication, “‘ There 
is room for all.” So there is ; but he has seer? fit to edge 
over to our side, and, with a switch of his tail, besprinkle 
the Saxons; which, although he deprecates it, is strongly 
“ odorous of the pocket.” He drops a sugar-plum here, 
and another there, to divert us from the scent; but it is no 
go! Hear him: “ The Saxons are evidently going out of 
repute!” Indeed! Well, “ no other paper has this news,” 
that is quite certain. I will testify to the contrary of this, 
and, like a bad shilling, nail it at once to the counter. It 
is customary with me to sell from my flock, yearly, nearly 
to the amount of the increase, which was done this year as 
usual; and beyond this, I have had applications for ewes 
and their spring lambs, for permanent keeping, to the num- 
ber of about six hundred, which I did not supply, because 
I refused to sell at any price. In addition, my sale of 
bucks last full was larger than ordinary; and only two days 
since I received an application from one of the largest 
wool-growers in Cayuga Co. for three bucks, for his next 
year’s use. Does this look like “ going out of repute?” 
Again; I sold a small flock of 25 ewes, and the same num- 
ber of lambs, to W. Gardner, Esq., of Middletown, 
Niagara Co., about eighteen months ago; and he informed 
me, a few weeks since, that he sold the wool of the flock, 
immediately after shearing, for 50 cents per lb.—two- 
thirds cash, and the balance in cloth, at the regular store 
price. The ewes averaged 3 !bs. per head, and the lambs 
24. In addition, he informed me that the buck, (a year- 
ling,) proved a very superior one; and never before or 
since has he been so well pleased with any smail operation, 
as the purchase of this little flock of Saxons. Now, this is 
only one among a number of instances, within my personal 
knowledge, where like good feelings followed. Indeed, it 
can’t be otherwise. Let any man, (provided he is not one 
of the “ get along Josy” sort,) make a fair trial of the 
Saxons, and he will at once be a better citizen, pay the 
State tax without grumbling, love the tariff, fill his heart 
with gladness, and his pockets with money. 

True, the Saxons may be “ going out of repute”’ in cer- 
tain places, where farmers have so many “ official engage- 
ments” as to be compelled to trust to “ hirelings,” as our 
friend confesses he was obliged to do; but it is not so in 
this and other quarters, where we find it to our interest to 
provide “ suitable accommodations,” and give “ personal at- 





* The average of American wool, of all kinds, ie estimated at 
3 Ibs., by impartial men. 
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tention” to our stock of every kind. When this is not 
done, Saxons, Merinoes, yea, even land-pikes, ought and 
will not only go out of repute, but out of the world—and 
that, too, much before nature ever designed they should. 
But he candidly assures us, that all who are willing to take 
proper care of their flocks of Saxons, had better “ ad'iere 
to them.” Why? Because perhaps “‘ they are most prof- 
itable.” ‘* Thank’e, good Sir, we owe you one,” and will 
forthwith pay it off, by saying, that the Merinoes can be 
made equally profitable, with like attention; but it will be 
otherwise if they are permitted to “ hear all sorts of ill 
usage,”’ which he fancies can be borne by his Paulars. But 
never fear !—he in too good a pilot, when there is anything 
a-head, to let them split on that rock. Again; he tells us 
there is no secret in making the Saxons profitable; and to 
prove it, refers to the management of my friend, Henry D. 
Grove, of Rennselaer Co. ‘“ Mr. Grove has no extra ac- 
commodations, nor does he pamper his sheep ; but he feeds 
them at the right time, and with the right quantity.” Pre- 
cisely so, and so do all good farmers with all their stock ; 
and those who do not, should not disgrace humanity by 
having any stock at all. Again—(for the Colonel is good 
authority ;) “‘ Fine wool must always be reared. As the 
amount diminishes, the market will improve.” This has 
already taken place, and solely for the reason, that for a 
few years past manufacturers did not choose to discrimi- 
nate, in their prices, sufficiently between “ American Me- 
rino wool’ and Saxon; and consequently farmers rushed 
back to medium fleeces, which has overstocked the country 
—or, rather, made the disproportion too great between that 
and fine wool. But it appears there was a reason for this 
want of discrimination, and here it is, in an extract of a 
letter from Samuel Lawrence, Esq., dated July 13th. 1839. 
*« What you say is true; your wool is better worth 70 cents 
to the manufacturer—[ My wool was sold that season at624 
cents]—than many that are selling at 45 to 54. But the 
fault is not with the fine wool workers—they are doing a 
miserable business. The trouble is with the tariff of 1832, 
that discriminated in favor of flannels over other woollens; 
the flannel-makers have generally done better than any 
other woollen manufacturers, and are the cause of low 
wools being sold at 50 cents, which would otherwise be 
sold for 37 cents.” There, Messrs. Merino gentlemen, 
you have the whole story in a nut-shell ; and when you can 
come it over us Saxon wool growers again, please let us 
know it. The tariff is now right, and flannel-manufacturers 
and medium wool will not be sustained any higher than 
they respectively merit. 

I must conclude with expressing the thanks due Col. 
Randall from the Saxon fraternity, for his candid and libe- 
ral admissions in favor of Saxon sheep, contrasting as they 
do with the foul misrepresentations they have encountered 
from other sources ; and reciprocate most cordially his own 
wishes, that his Merino speculation may result profitably to 
himself. 

An apology is due you, Sir, for the “‘ elongated space’’ I 
am compelled to occupy in yourcolumns. Hereafter I will 
endeavor to keep within more moderate bounds. 


Lake Ridge, Tompkins Co. L. A. MORRELL. 
THE LACTOMETER. 


There appears to be one imperfection in the lactometer, 
represented in the first number of the Famer of this year, 
which it may be well to notice. 

I have frequently observed, in making butter, in which I 
have had some experience, that the quantity afforded is not 
always indicated by the quantity of cream; but rather by 
its compactness or the toughness of the coat which rises to 
the surface in the pan. Neither is the color of the milk 
nor of the cream always an indication; for in some cases, 
a light, spongy, but very yellow cream, does not yield so 
much, as one light-colored, but very compact. 

In the lactometer, the quality of the milk is judged from 
the quantity of the cream;—would not the weight be a 
better criterion? Or does spongy cream owe its character 
to an intermixture of milk or other liquid, adding to its 
weight, and destroying the value of such criterion? Exper- 
iments appear to be needed to decide these points, which 
appear to be matters of some importance. th Ay a 


MY BIRD. 


Yellow, small Canary-bird, 
Sweetly singing all day long, 
Still in winter you are heard, 
Caroling a summer song. 


Thus when days are drear and dim, 
And tbe heart is caged, like you; 

May it still, with hopeful hymn, 

Sing of joy and find it true,—Sterling. 
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Corres PONDENTS.—Our sincere thanks are due for the 
numerous interesting and valuable communications re- 
ceived the past month. Several of them are unavoidably 
deferred for next month ; but we shall have room for many 
more also. A friend in Pennsylvania expresses a desire to 
see the signature ‘‘ D. T.”” often. We hope he will: did 
he not find it in our two last? ‘‘ Lepyarp” is welcome 
to a place: “try again.” B. Hopcr, on fruits, next 
month. 

Our associate, D. L., is so much occupied with legisla- 
tive duties, that our readers will, of course, not expect very 
much from him just now. He is a real working man, how- 
ever, and will do all that can be expected of him. 

Why don’t Messrs. Russell, Brace, and Legate answer 


our letters ? 
Saxon and Mertno Woot.—Our numerous readers 


who are interested in sheep husbandry will not fail to read 
the able article of L. A. Morrell, in this number. It par- 
takes rather of the controversial style, but at the same time 
it is full of instruction, as is all that comes from his pen, or 
that of his good-natured and talented opponent. 

Mr. Cotman, we regret te learn, met with a serious ac- 
cident in December, by a fall from a horse, which injured 
him so severely, that his labors were interrupted for several 
weeks. He had nearly recovered at the latest accounts; and 
the first part of his work wéll soon be issued. 





“Tue Evcrator.”—This is the name of a very inge- 
nious and simple apparatus for opening and closing the 
damper of a stove so as to keep the room at any desired 
temperature without personal attention. It is made and 
put up at a trifling expense, by Cheeny & Hunter of this 
city, and well deserves inspection. 

A man in New York has invented a talking machin® 
which can converse in several different languages. Well 
may 8 certain writer exclaim, ‘‘ there will soon be but little 
use for humanity.” 





Boarp Hovsts.—Inquiry.—Can any one tell how much 
the walls of a house made with boards laid up flat will set- 
tle? Will some of your readers, who have built such with- 
in the last few years, give an account of their construction ? 
It is thought. by many, that they would be the cheapest 
kind of a house to build in a western country. ye 


Notices of Publications. 

Proceedings of the Neweastle Co. (Delaware) Agricul- 
tural Society. With the address delivered by Dr. Wm. 
Darlington. 

This is a spirited and efficient society, and its proceed- 
ings afford much valuable information. The addres of Dr. 
Darlington is excellent, though rather too brief. 

Western Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Almanac; by A. 
Randall, Cincinnati. A very neat pamphlet of 114 pages, 
besides advertisements; containing a rich medley of in- 
struction in matters relating to the farm and garden ; be- 
sides the usual calendar and calculatiors. 

Hovey’s Magazine of Horticulture and Botany. This 
valuable periodical commenced its 9th volume with the new 
It has improved in character every year from its 





year. 
commencement, and deserves liberal patronage. Indeed, 
we cannot see how any nurseryman, florist, or fruit-grower, 
can keep pace with the intelligeuce of the age without it. 
Boston; $3 per year. 

(We have an article from this work in type; but it i$ 
crowded out this month.) 

The Christian Citizen; by Elihu Burrit, (Learned 
Blacksmith,) of Worcester. A weekly paper, only $1 per 
year. We have received the first number, and like it ex- 
ceedingly.—‘‘ Please exchange.” 

The Lowell Offering. Second and third numbers re- 
ceived, and good ones they are. Please send the first, 
Kate. 





Agricultural Papers—1844. 

Most of the agricultural papers of this country commence 
new volumes in January each year; and that is the time for 
effecting any changes in form or character—for all births, 
deaths, and marriages among the members of this exten- 
sive family. We have observed the appearance of these 
friendly cotemporaries with much pleasurable interest, as 
they have grected us with their new year's calls during the 
past month. Some of them arrive in an entire dress of the 





* newest cut,” and we eould scarcely recognize them as 





es, 
old acquaintances; others display new head-gear, and 
other evidences of thrift; while others still, though un 
changed in outward appearance, can boast of internal 
improvements, in the more important matters of wisdom, 
talent, and genius. So that, upon the whole, they are a 
very thriving and happy family, and give cheering eyj. 
dence of the onward march of improvement in that great 
business AGRICULTURE, which it has been truly said “ ligg 
at the foundation of all that is important in human life,” 

The Central New York Farmer (Rome, N. Y..,) is our 
nearest neighbor. It appears this year in neat octayo 
form. 32 pages, instead of 16 quarto. It is edited with 
much ability, by Messrs. Comstock, Johnson, and Be 
ment. Monthly; price only 50 cents, as heretofore, 

The Cultivator (Albany) has also folded itself into 39 
large octavo pages, and presents a very neat bookish ap- 
pearance, highly creditable to the enterprising publisher, 
Mr. Sanford Howard, of Zanesville, O., is associated with 
Messrs. Gaylord & Tucker in the editorial department, 
Monthly; price $1. 

The Farmers’ Museum is described as a beautiful jp. 
fant daughter of the Cultivator, calculated, we presume, 
to amuse and instruct young farmers; but as friend 
Tucker has not favored us with a sight of it, we cannot 
say more concerning it. 

The American Agriculturist, by the Messrs. Allen, 
New York, enters upon the new year with much spirit, 
Its editor wields av able pen, and will do good service in 
the field. 32 pages, monthly; $1 per year. 

The New York Farmer, and Spirit of the American 
Institute, by S. Fleet, New York. This appears in the 
place of the “ United States Farmer,” commenced last 
year. It’s title, and the name of its editor, revive old re- 
collections in our mind. Mr. Fleet is an able and ex. 
perienced editor, and deserves reward for much valuable, 
though unpaid, service rendered to agriculture. He al- 
ways makes an interesting paper; and, being connected 
with the American Institute, it contains much important 
information relating to discoveries in the arts and sci- 
Monthly, 32 pages: $1 per year. 

So many in the Empire State. Others next month. 


ences. 





Whipping the Editor—A Chapter of Grievances, 

We have received a letter from “ A faithful Friend and 
constant Reader,” the writer of which evidently imagines 
that we are greatly in need of reproof and advice; so, to 
begin with, he attempts to give us a derrible castigation. 
“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” says Solomon; 
and we surely ought to be thankful that we have one 
“ faithful friend ” in the world. We trust we shall profit 
by his counsels, especially as they are given with so much 
reason and kindness! 

If we thought that the writer was expressing his own 
honest sentiments, we should not take the least notice of his 
letter, for the complaints are too ridiculous to merit any re- 
ply. But, believing that it is mainly intended as a speci- 
men vf what is often heard among intelligent farmers, we 
will take a few of the most serious charges, and hold them 
up to the light. 

First, Speaking of a visit we made to Wheatland last 
summer, :he writer says, he expected us to give an account 
of ‘* the manner in which they manage their wheat-fields, 
soas to produce such wonderful crops—how they apply 
manures, and the like usefu! infurmation for farmers. But 
no; nothing of the kind was mentioned—there was nothing 
worthy of notice except the neglected door yards and gar- 
dens, and amiable daughters.” 

There’s a puff for you, farmers of Wheatland! Sorry to 
spoil it, as we must, by declaring that we did try to obtain 
information respecting ‘‘ wonderful crops,’’ but could not 
hear of any in the town: and we did not observe any im- 
provements in farming, that had not been repeatedly pub- 
lished in the columns of the Farmer. Even friend Gar 
butt injormed us, that his wheat crop had been gradually 
diminsshing for a number of years past, and it was with dif- 
ficulty thathe kept his land in good condition. Besides, 
we only passed through the town on a visit to Le Roy, and 
we do not feel bound to write essays on agriculture every- 
time we chance to go into the country. But as to the 
«neglected door yards and gardens, and amiable daughters,” 
weplead guilty to the charge of noticing them, especially 
the (neglected) daughters! It is a way we have got—a 
failing which we never expect to overcome, at least so long 
as we remain a roving bachelor; and as we cannot help it, 
we think it is cruel to punish us for it. 
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———— 

Our next crime is, the account we gave of the farm and 
residence of W. Randall, Esq., of Cortland. Our moni- 
por says, we “ hold out a wonderful pattern for young farm- 
ers to follow,” in the example of “ a successful merchant, 
who has amassed a fortune, and retired to spend it on a 
farm, with a princely mansion, &c.” 

Well, really, our patriotic friend must feel alarmed on 
account of the dangerous influence of our paper on the 
minds of young farmers ! If they regard all that we pub- 
jish as intended especially fur their guidance and imitation, 
we shall indeed have to be very careful in future! In our 
“«gammer rambles” a few years ago, we visited the grounds 
gad residence of a Mister Cavendish, (alias the 
Duke of Devonshire.) at a country place called Chats” 
yorth—a pretty extensive farming and gardening establish- 
ment; and we may possibly so far forget ourself, some time, 
gs to publish an account of it: and for fear we may omit to 
jo so then, we now caution all “ young farmers” who may 
ead it, to beware and not consider it a “ pattern for them 
to follow,” —unless, perchance, they should happen to be 
receiving an income like that of Mr. Cavendish, which is 
neatly half a million dollars per year, or about $1,200 per 

! 

« But,” continues the writer, “ what appears to me to 
apthe climax of your boasting, (I had almost said, your 
humbuggery,) is, your answer to ‘ Niagara,’ in relation to 
Mr. Garbutt’s 100 bushels of corn per acre. You inform 
him that you have given Mr. G. private instructions relat- 
ing to the management of the ground. I did expect that 
these jnstructions would have been published in the Farm- 
er, that we all might reap the benefit of them. But, No! 
that is a secret which cannot be had, unless $50 is paid for 
i This looks too much like the China Tree Corn hoax, 
in which I think you acted your part. Such, Sir, are”—— 

Hold, hold! Pray spare us the remainder of the sen- 
tence, “ faithful friend,” and let us put in a word or two 
here, while you sit down and cool off. What are the facts 
inrelation to Mr. Garbutt’s corn challenge? Why, simply 
these —We remarked last spring, in reply to a communi- 
cation of his, that in our opinion, many farms in this coun- 
tycould be made to produce 100 bushels of corn per acre, 
with the best system of culture. We did not say that this 
system was yet understood, by ourself or others. On read- 
ing this, Mr. Garbutt sent us word that he would subscribe 
for 100 copies of the Farmer, if we would inform him how 
to produce 100 bushels per acre on his land ; and, partly for 
sort, but more for the sake of experiment, we replied we 
should hold him to that bargain. Now, our readers are 
well aware that we have often published accounts of large 
crops of corn, with the modes of cultivation, and that there 
isno “secret” in the business whatever. But Mr. Gar- 
butt’s land is not very suitavle for corn, and, as we wished 
to have experiments tried on it, of course our directions, if 
published, would not be adapted to other soils; and as the 
result is by no means certain, there can be neither sense nor 
propriety in publishing the directions until the result is as- 
eettained. If “ Niagara” had signified his desire to make 
the attempt, we should have given him different instruc- 
tions, from Mr. Garbutt’s; his soil being s mewhat differ- 
ent, and for the sake of more experiments. 

As to $50 being paid; the 100 copies of the Farmer 
would only cost $40, and not a dollar of this weuld need to 
come out of the pocket of the experimenter, if he would on- 
ly take his horse and exert himself for a few days in ob- 
ining subscribers. ‘The amount that we should gain by 
tbe operation can be guessed by any person familiar with 
publishing papers. 

Lastly: the “China ‘Tree Corn hoax.” This is a mat- 
ter that has no relation to this paper, or its edittor, as such, 
und therefore ought not to be mentioned here : but as our 
*fiithful friend” has accused us of “acting a part” init, 
¥ will thank him to inform us what he means by that ac- 
tusation. If he means that we recommended the article 
ton our own authority, or on what was not deemed good 
ind sufficient testimony, or that we sold it at prices that af- 
forded us unreasonable profits, we assert it is uélerly false, 
and we can prove the assertion. “Lay on, MacDufl.” 


SOWING CORN FOR FODDER. 


The writer performed an experiment on a limited scale, 
a follows:—A gravelly ioam was selected, of sufficient fer- 
tility, probably, to yield in ordinary seasons about twenty- 
fve or thirty bushels of eorn to the acre. Shallow furrows 








were made with a one-horse plough, two feet and a half 
asunder, and in these corn was strewed at the rate of twenty 
grains to a foot,—a small portion with only ten grains tothe 
foot for the sake of experiment. The extreme drought of 
the summer, on a soil tending to dryness, affected the crop 
very severely; nearly every day, forseveral successive weeks, 
the leaves of the corn were literally rolled into cylinders, 
while ordinary crops of corn, planted far less thickly, ex- 
hibited little indication of the parching heat. This crop 
was ploughed twice, and hoed superficially once. 

Early inautumn, a portion of averaged growth, was meas- 
ured, cut, and weighed ; it yielded when green at the rate 
of fourteen and a half tons to the acre. It was not weigh- 
ed when dry. Those furrows which had only ten grains 
planted to the foot, yielded scarcely two-thirds the quanti- 
ty of the rest. 

From the thick growth, and consequent smallness of the 
stalks, horses as well as cattle, ate them with avidity, de- 
vouring stalks and leaves alike, without leaving a vestige 
of either. 

Dr. Button of Newark, Wayne Co., sows corn broadcast 
for fodder, immediately after his ordinary crop of corn is 
planted, at the rate of four bushels of seed to the acre; and 
without any further attention, he has harvested from five to 
six tons of dry fodder to the acre. Joseph A. Miller of 
the same place, pursues a similar course; his crop, the past 
season of severe drought, on land yielding about twenty 
bushels of corn to the acre, was more than four tons of dried 
stalks per acre. And so excellent has this proved, as food 
for cattle, that when a heap of it is covered with the best 
hay, they throw aside the hay and thrust their noses to the 
stalks, which they wholly consume before the hay is regard- 
ed with any respect whatever. 


1 mo., 1844. J.J. T. 


Rise in the price of Agricultural Products—D. L.’s 
Essay on the Use and Preparation of the Food of 
Vegetables, ke. 

On the Seneca Outlet, wheat is now worth 7s. a bushel, 
against 6s. this time last January; corn 44 cents, against 
38 cents last year; oats 22 cents, against 17 cents last Ja- 
nuary; pork $4 per 100 lbs, against $2 75 last January. 
This rise in the prices of our agricultural staples is not so 
much to be attributed to the revival of trade, as to the more 
independent condition of the farmer. Last year the farm- 
ers were embarrassed with pressing old debts, contracted 
in the days of inflation; hence their productions were 
forced into the market so fast, that prices early receded. 
This winter, our farmers—at least, the more thrifty produ- 
cers, are out of debt; hence they bring forward their prod- 
uce no faster than the actual wants of the home market re- 
quires, from day to day. This keeps up prices full 20 per 
cent. higher than they were a year ago. The result will be, 
in all probability, that those farmers who early avail them- 
selves of the home market, will probably get better prices 
than those who await the opening of canal navigation, to 
give them the advantage of the Eastern market. 

The rise in the price of pork has been mainly owing to 
its scarcity. The price was so low lust year, that farmers 
sold off their store hogs on the foot, so that there has 
not been pork enough fatted to feed the inhabitants. The 
hogs from our great distilleries were all shipped alive, 
last November, for the Boston market. 

As to improvement in the agricultural art, so far as re- 
lates to the knowledge of the nature ard right application 
of vegetable ard mineral manuves, the farmers of Seneca are 
not ahead of their brethren in the adjoining counties. They 
one and all complain of a growing deterioration in the qual- 
ity and quantity of the wheat crop, without evincing any cu- 
riosity to know the causes which bave produced the effect. 

The Seneca Falls Democrat has published, without giv- 
ing credit to the Genesee Farmer, Daniel Lee’s masterly ar- 
ticle, on the “ Use and Preparation of the Food of Vegeta- 
bles,” in the January number. This article alone is 
worth five years’ subscription to the New Genesce Far- 
mer. It is the more valuable, as it is written with a stud- 
ied simplicity, that all who run may read and understand it. 

It is to be lamented that so many farmers begrudge the 
trifling sum of forty cents a-year for an agricultural paper. 
I am sorry to say, that it can only be accounted for on the 
ground of mental obtuseness. But the march of rural in- 
telligence is progressing. Two centuries ago, we are told 
that the rural German was as deficient ia the knowledge of 
letters “ as his fellow-laborer the ox.” Yet, at this time, 
agricultural chemistry is successfully applied to agriculture 








in Germany, and is extending to all the rural districts in the 
old world. Its introduction cannot fail, sooner or later, to 
ameliorate the wretched exhausting practice of the present 
husbandry, in these United States. 8. W. 





Obituary. 
“ They shall rest from their labors.” 

Recent foreign papers bring intelligence of the decease 
of two of the most distinguished men in the annals of ag- 
riculture and horticulture ; namely, J. C. Loudon, of Eng- 
land, and Dr. Van Mons, of France—two names of more 
enviable and enduring fame than those of kings or con- 
querors. 

Mr. Lovpon has long been well known as a remarkably 
industrious and talented writer. His works are very nume- 
rous and comprehensive, and are, in fact, the great standard 
works in all departments of agriculture and horticulture— 
including floriculture, botany, aboriculture, and villa archi 
tecture. 

The name of Van Mons is familiar to every intelligent 
cultivator of fine fruit, both in this country and Europe. He 
has done more than any other man to improve and increase 
the varieties of fruit, especially of pears, in the production 
of which his success has been truly wonderful. 

We shall give a more extended notice of these two re- 
markable men and their labors in our next. 


NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society for 1844, was beld at the Geological Museum, Al- 
bany, on the 17th of January,—the President of the Socie- 
ty, James S. Wadsworth, Esq. in the chair. 

The first business attended to was the admission of mem- 
bers—89 being admitted, paying $1,00 each. 

The Report of the Committee on Field Crops, consisting 
of Messrs. Hillhouse, Bement and Howard, was then read 
as follows ; 

The Committee to whom was referred the examination 
of the statements of the competitors for premiums offered 
by the N. Y. State Ag. Society, on “ Field Crops,” havi 
attended to that duty, respectfully offer the following Re- 
port: 





BARLEY. 

1. To Bani Bradley, East Bloomfield, $10. Product, 
140 bushels 21 lbs. from two acres and 21 rods. 

2. To George Geddes, of Camillus, $5. Product, $1 
82-100ths bushels, average on five acres. 

3. To Wm. Wright cf Vernon, vol. of Transactions.— 
Product, 82 bush. 22 Ibs. on two acres. 

INDIAN CORN. 

There were three competitors for the premiums on Indian 
corn, neither of whom, the committee state had sufficiently 
complied with the requisitions of the Society to justify the 
award of a premium. 

WINTER WHEAT. 

1. To N. S. Wright, Vernon, $10. 
55 Ibs. on two acres. 

2. To Wm. Wright, Vernon. 
on two acres. 


Product, 80 bush. 
Product, 73 bush. 12 Ibs. 


SPRING WHEAT. 
1. To Uri Beach, West Bloomfield, $10. Product, 65§ 


bush. on a fraction over two acres. 


RYE. 
1. To Geo. M’Geoch, Jackson, $10. Product, 77 bush. 


on two acres. 


PEAS. 

1. To Geo. K. Smith, Utiea, $10. Product, 46 bush. 
20 quarts, on one acre and 14 rods. 

2. To Msron Adams, East Bloomfield, $5. Product, 
43} bush. per acre. 

OATS. 

To Joseph F. Osborn. Port Byron, $10, Product, 1094 
bush. on one acre, 11 rode and 90 links. 

2. To David Jones, Kendall, $5. Product, 209 bush. 
J1 lbs. on three acres and 11 rods. 

RUTA BAGAS. 
1. To H. S. Randall, Cortlandville, $10. 


Product, 950 
bush. on one acre and two rods. 


CARROTS. 
1. Wm. Risley, Fredonia, $10. Product, 21,3504 bush, 
on one acre. 


POTATOES. 
1. To H. D. Grove, Hoosick, $10. Product, 518 bush. 
on one acre and 72 rods. 


ESSAYS. 


The President then read the Report of the Committee on 
Essays, from which it appeared that the prize for the best 
Essay. 

1. On the Diseases and Insects injurious tothe Wheat 
Crop, was awarded to John J. Thomas of Macedon, Wayne 
county. —$20. 

2. On the Varieties and Culture of Wheat, to Rawson 
Harmon, Jr., of Wheatland Monroe county.—$2C. 
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8. On the Introduction and Culture of new Agricultural 
Products, to John H. Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne coun- 
ty.—$20. 

REPORT OF THE COR. SECRETARY. 

H.S. Randall,Esq., Cor. Sec’y, not having prepared 
his Report, made a brief statement, from which it appear- 
ed that his efforts have been continued through the past 
year, with untiring zeal in behalf of the cause. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 

The Treasurer, E. P. Prentice, Esq., read his annual 
Rapett, from which it appeared that there was in his hands 
atthe last annual meeting, the sum of - $1,843 92 

Received at annual meeting from 69 mem- 


bers, - - - - - 69 00 
Of Joseph Fellows, Geneva, - - - 100 00 
Of James Wadsworth, Geneseo, - . 50 00 
Of James S. Wadsworth, = - - 50 00 
Of W. W. Wadsworth, * - - 25 00 
Of Wm. P. Van Rennselaer, Albany, . 25 00 
Of J. M. Sherwood, Auburn, - - - 2200 
Of J. L. Murray, Mt. Morris, - - 10 00 
Of Of R. L. Pell, Pelham, - - - 10 00 
Of A. Ayrault, Geneseo, - . 7 00 
Of Edmund Kirby, Brownsville, - 5 00 
Of Orville Hungerford, Watertown, - - 5 00 
Of C. H. Carroll, Groveland, - - - 500 
Subscriptions at Rochester, - - - 278 00 
Monroe Co. Ag. Society, - - 328 00 
589 Memberships at annual Fair, . - 589 00 
Receipts at gate in sums less than $1, - 1,606 78 
From the State Treasury, - - - 700 00 
For interest on funds, - - - - 92 99 
Various other sources, - - - - 87 25 

$5,906 94 
Advanced by Treasurer, - + - 139 63 
$6,046 57 


The payments from the Treasury, during the year were 
as follows: 





For premiums, expenses, &c. - - $2,956 57 
Invested in Albany City stock, . - 3,000 00 
Premium or do., - - - . 90 00 

$6,046 57 


On motion, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
three members from each Senate district, to nominate offi- 
cers for the ensuing vear, and to designate the place for 
holding the next Annual Show. 

Mr. Randall, submitted the following, as a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution: 

Resolved, That the Presidents of County Ag. Societies, 
shall be ex-officio members of the Executive Board of the 
N. Y. State Agricultural Society. 

On motion of Dr. Beekman, 

Resolved, That the President of the Agricultural Socie- 
ty of the State of New York, be authorised to appoint three 
individuals, members of the society, whose duty it shall be 
for each to read an essay on some subject connected with 
agriculture, and that essays be read at the meeting of the 
Society in January next. 

On motion of Mr. O'Reilly, resolutions were adopted— 
1. That a committee of seven be appointed to compile and 
make arrangements for the publication of volumes, from the 
Prize Essays of the Society, of suitable size for Common 
School Libraries—2. That a premium of $100 be offered 
for the best series of Essays ‘‘ on the importance of scien- 
tific knowledge in prosecuting successfully the ordinary 
pursuits of Agriculture’”—said series t» be published also 
in one or two volumes suitable for the School District Li- 
brary, the author being entitled to the copy-right. [The 
Committee subsequently appointed by the newly elected 
President, (Dr. Beekman,) in reference to these } ublica- 
tions, consists of the Hon. John Greig of Ontario, Gov. 
Seward of Cayuga, Lieut. Gov. Dickinson of Broome, Jobin 
A. King of Queens, James S. Wadsworth of Livingston, 
Judge Savage of Washington, and Henry O'Reilly of Al- 
bany. 

tha Committee on nomination of officers, &c., reported 
that they had agreed upon Poughkeepsie, as the place for 
holding the next Cattle Show of the Society. 

They reported a nomination of officers, which, after an 
amendment, was accepted as follows: 

Joun P. Beexman, Columbia, President. 
Vice-Presidents. 

1st Dist.—James Lennox, New-York. 

2d Dist.—Thomas L. Davies, Poughkeepsie, Dutchess. 

3d Dist.—Joel B. Nott, Guilderland, Albany. 

4th Dist.—John Savage, Salem, Washington. 

5th Dist.—Edmund Kirby, Brownsville, Jefferson. 

6th Dist.—George J. Pompelly, Owego, Tioga. 

7th Dist.—H. S. Randall, Cortland Village, Cortland. 

8th Dist.—Rawson Harmon, Jr., Wheatland, Monroe. 

Benjamin P. Johnson, Rome, Cor. Secretary. 
Henry O’Rielly, Albany, Ree. Secretary. 
Thomas Hillhouse, Albany, T'reasurer. 

Additional Members of the Executive Committee.— 
George Wilkinson, Poughkeepsie; J. M. D. M’Intyre; Al- 
bany; George Vail, Troy; Alexander Walsh, Lansing- 
burgh; Joel Rathbone, Albany. 

[The nominating Committee reported the name of James 
S. Wadsworth for re-election as President, and Luther 
Tucker for re-election as Recording Secretary—both o 





——_— 
————— 
——_— 





which nominations were unanimously approved by the So- 
ciety. But both of the individuals named, were compelled 
by other avocations, to decline a continuance in their res- 
pective offices. E. P. Prentice, who was on the nomina- 
ting committee, declined a re-nomination as Treasurer, 
which was warmly pressed upon him. ] 

The Society assembled in the evening at the Capitol, 
where the newly elected officers took their respective sta- 
tions. After sume brief remarks from the President, in ret- 
erence to the duties which he had just been elected to dis- 
charge. 

The Annual Address was delivered by Mr. Knevels of 
Dutchess county. The address was replete with facts and 
arguments illustrative of the importance of Agriculture in 
all its branches, and in its varied connexions; and was list- 
ened to with marked attention during the hour and a half 
which its delivery occupied. 

In addition to members of the Society, the Assembly 
Chamber was filled with other citizens, embracing various 
distinguished friends of agriculture from different parts of 
the state. Among them were Ex-President Van Buren, 
Lt. Gov. Dickinson, several of the State officers, members 
of the Legislature, &c. 

Resolutions were passed, tendering the thanks of the So- 
ciety to Mr. Wadsworth, President,—to Mr. Prentice, 
Treasurer, and to Messrs. Randall and Tucker, Secretaries 
of the Society. for the able and faithful manner in which 
they had discharged the duties devolving upon them while 
occupying those stations. 

On motion of Major Davezac of New York, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered to 
Mr. J. W. Knevels for the able and instructive address de- 
livered by him this evening, and that he be requested to fur- 
nish a eopy for publication. 

On motion of Mr. S. Smith of Putnam, 

Resolved, That a committee of three persons be appoint- 
ed to petition the Legislature to extend the operation of 
the existing law for the promotion of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. John Dickenson of Ontario county, gave notice that 
a motion would be made at the next annual meeting of this 
Society, to amend the Constitution thereof. so as to give to 
the Society, instead of the Executive Committee, the pow- 
er of fixing the place where the Annual Fairs are to be 
held. 

On motion of Mr. Daniel Lee of Erie, 

Resolved, That this Society regards the establishment 
of an Agricultural Institute and Pattern Farm in this state. 
where shall be taught thoroughly and alike, the Science, 
the Practice, and the Profits of good husbandry, as un ob- 
ject of great importance to the productive agriculture of 
New York. 

The Society then adjourned. 





For the New Genesee Farmer. 
More Experience in Silk Culture—Spinner Wanted 
—Premium Sewing Silk. 

Mr. Eprror,—With your indulgence, I will ecommuni- 
cate through your paper, some matters of fact, upon the in- 
teresting subject of silk culture. 

I have been engaged in the culture of silk three years.— 
I commenced with only a few thousand worms, and have 
yearly enlarged my operations. Was entirely inexperienc- 
ed when I commenced; have encountered some difficulties ; 
but notwithstanding all this, success has crowned my ef- 
forts. Last year I raised fifty pounds of cocoons, and this 
year, one hundred and thirty pounds. As for trees, I grow 
the multicaulis only. I plant them in rows; cut off most 
of the tops in the fall, and turn a furrow upon them on 
each side to defend them from frost during winter; and in 
the spring, drag over the rows lengthwise, to spread the 
earth from the trees; and this cultivates the ground. 

As for worms, I have raised the nankin or orange pea- 
nut, and two kinds of sulphur, probably the varieties 
known as the common and mammoth sulphur. The peanut 
winds a good cocoon, but numbers of them die after the 
fourth moulting. I prefer the mammoth sulphur worm.— 
They are healthy and hardy, and make a good cocoon of 
strong and lustrous fibre. 

I reel my silk on a hand-reel, similar to the Piedmontese. 
There is a little difficulty at first, in reeling well; but ex- 
perience has enabled me to produce an article that compares 
well with the imported Italian. I have manufactured a 
considerable portion of what J have raised into sewing silk 
—spun it on “ Brooks’ Spinner,” and dyed it according to 
a receipt of my own invention. My sewing silk was pre- 
sented at the State Agricultural Fair at Rochester, this 
year, and received the first premium. My silk is acknow- 
ledged to have a superior color—much like the Itaiian; and 
among its excellencies, are: 1. It is a fadeless, durable co- 
lor. 2. It leaves the silk free from that harshness to the 
touch, and that snow-like squeak, so common to American 
silk. 3. It is deep and lustrous, having a gloss much like 
the Italian. 4. The process of coloring is simple, so that 


any one can perform it; and a little variation in the j 
dients and operation will give a color any shade, from a 
blue to jet black. The art of dying has cost me consider. 
able time and trouble, to say nothing of other ex 

and I will ask $3—a small compensation—to such silk 
growers as may wish to purchase the receipt. 

As for feeding, I have fed in a shed, open on one side 
and in an enclosed building, without fire, and the wane 
did well in both places. I have used plain shelves, and al. 
so the Burlington Frames. I think “ Morris’ (Burlington) 
Frames” appear well and promise much, but after all, are 
of no great utility. I have invented a kind of feedj 
shelves, and winding frames, that will feed and wind fifty 
per cent. more worms, in the same space, than “ Morris’ 
Frames,” and with nearly or quite as much saving of |. 
bor; and after I have fairly tested the invention, I shall 
make it known to silk growers and the public. 1 cut my 
leaves in a cutting-box adapted to the business, and find 
it a great saving of labor in feeding, and is better for the 
worms. 

A few general remarks.—I\st. I believe that raising silk js 
possible and practicable, and yields a reasonable return for 
labor. 2d. Let all who would profitably engage in the bu- 
siness, throw away all ideas of speculation and unreasona- 
ble gain; for they are not found in any department of hon- 
est industry. 3d. Let them commence on a moderate scale, 
and go into it experimentally and practically, and enlarge 
from year to year, seeking information from all quarters, 
and difficulties will give way, and success smile upon and 
bless them. 4th. Let individuals engage in this business 
reasonably, and with forethought and judgment, as they do 
in agriculture and the practice of the mechanical arts, and 
silk will ere long become a great staple production—tretain- 
ing millions of money in our country, annually, and in its 
culture open a wide field in which women, children, and 
aged and infirm persons may gather a competence, and se- 
cure comfort by their own labor, and be a blessing rather 
than a burden upon community. 

Respectfully, &c., 
DAVID IRISH. 

Perryville, Madison Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1844. 

N. B. There are eight of us, within a mile here, raising 
silk this year ; some, quite recently and on a limited scale; 
and others more extensive than myself. Now, the spinner 
we have used, does not answer our purpose. It does not 
spin sufficiently good nor quick ; and we hereby ask of ma- 
chinists, silk manufacturers, or any person conversant with 
the matter, information with respect to where and on what 
terms we can obtain a good sp‘nner. We wish one to be 
forwarded to us, if it can be done soon, and we will warrant 
good usage, and a recommendation equal to its merits; and 
if it is right, a sale of one or more. D.L. 





PLOWS AND PLOWING. 

Messrs. Epitoks—As you objected to publishing ow 
communication of last month on this subject, en account of 
its length, and of its partaking too much of the nature ofan 
advertisement, we will try in this, to obviate both of those 


defects, and will confine ourselves to a few queries suggest 
ed by yourremark, that the publishing of thatarticle, “ would 
be more likely to promote private than public benefit.” 
And first—If it is true that, owing to the fact that the 
form of plows has been a matter of mere experiment, they 
have failed to perform according to the farmer’s desire— 
have required more strength of team to draw them, and 
more exertions to guide them than seemed to be, or is ne 
cessary for the turning of a furrow, and have exhibited such 
a disparity between their performance in different situations 
as to impress the farmer with the idea, that different kinds of 
plowing required differently constructed plows, causing much 
needless wear of the article itself; to obviate which many 
expedients have been resoried to, such as false landsides, 
&c., and causing much expense by frequent pretended im- 
provement, even to the use of a wheel in place of the land 
side: all of which are a tax upon the farmer. And second 
—If the proper form for a plow, has been ascertained to 
be a philosophical proposition, capable of being demonstra- 
ted to a certainty, by a mathematical process, and has been 
found by trial to produce a plow that will perform as well 
in any, and every kind of plowing, as any other plan can 
in that particular kind; thus combining in one article all 








of the advantages of different plows, and, in fact, surpass- 
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ing all others inmany situations—inferior to them in none— 
having as light draft as it is possible for a plow to have, 
even dispensing with the motive for the land side wheel:— 
easy to hold, and having great durability in consequence of 
having no unnecessary presure, or friction.—We ask, if a 
knowledge of these facts, for facts, they are, would not be 
of more utility to the farming community, than is the@sale 
of a few plows tothe mechanic? And if so ought not that 
community to have it, even at the risk of benefiting the in- 
dividuals who should communicate it? Nor do we think it 
should be withheld because the proof does not accompany 
each statement, as it might if there was room for it, and 
as we can give it to those who choose to apply for it. 

We should like to say much more of the practical, of 
plows and plowing, but circumstances seem to prohibit our 
doing so at present, and we therefore submit the above 
to the Editors of the Farmer hoping they will lay it before 
their readers. M. D. & T. H. CODDING. 

Rochester, Jan. 1844. 

Remarks.—We publish the foregoing from personal re- 
gard for the writers, and because we believe they are rer- 
dering good service, as mechanics, to the agricultural com- 
munity. We have objections to its tone and spirit, howev- 
er, like that of the past month, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would justify us in excluding it. In the first 
place we wish it to be distinctly understood, that we do not 
admit what is implied by the writers, that we are in duty 
bound to publish whatever interested persons may imagine 
tobe of advantage to the agricultural community, especial- 
ly when satisfactory proof is not given of such advantages 
—the idea is preposterous. In the next place we object to 
the kind of reasoning used by the Messrs. Coddings in both 
the communications. Ip their premises they assume for 
facts what we and the community are not prepared to re- 
ceive as such without proof, and consequently their argu- 
nents fail of producing conviction. If they will first de- 
fne and demonstrate their propositions and premises, their 
arguments will deserve attention and shall receive as much 
space as we can afford. 

In making these remarks, we by no means, wish to be un- 
derstood as underating the claims of the Messrs. Coddings. 
On the contrary, we do not hesitate to declare, that in our 
opinion they have made important discoveries and improve- 
ments in the art of plow making.—Ep. 





Observations on the Weather. 


From the Meteorological Reports of the Rochester Col- 
legiate Instilute. 


BY L. WETHERELL. 
ANNUAL ABSTRACT—1843. 


The mean temperature of each month during the year: 


Jan. 31.63 deg. Apr. 44.79. July, 65.53. Oct. 45.10. 
Feb. 18.11 “ May 53.77. Aug. 70.04. Nov. 34.06. 
Mar.23.31 “ June, 62.24. Sept. 62.64. Dec. 31.74. 
Annual mean, 45.20 deg. 

Do “ 1842,46.79 « 


Do. “ 1841, 45.40 « 
Do “ 1840,46.74 “ 
Showing a variation of only 1.59 deg. in four years.» The 
highest degree during the year, 92; lowest, 6 below zero. 
The warmest day in the year, July Ist; coldest, February 
1th. 
Winds.—N. 27 days during the . 
NE. 344 “ ‘“ “c 
E 124 “ “ «“ « 
SE. 30 « “ « « 
Ss. 4« “ “ “ 
SW.63 “ « “ “ 
Ww. ss « “ ad “c 
NW.96 of “ “ “ 
Prevailing for the year, West. The prevailing wind 
over the State, for 1840, 1841, 1842, North-West. 


Weather —Number of fair days, 1454. 
« & 1842, 200, 
«© «© «1841, 1804. 
“ « “ 1840, 236, 
* of cloudy days, 2194. 
“ “ “ 1842, 165. 
“ “ “ 184], 1844, 
“ “ “ 1840, 130. 
No. of days on which rain fell, 87. 
“ “ * snow “ 7. 
u “ 


rain & snow “ 16, 


Rain Gauge—Jan. 2.79 inches. July, 2.12 inches. 
Feb. 262 « Aug :70- “ 
Mar. 2.09 « Sept. 5.52 * 
Apr. 222 « Oct. 442 “ 
May,183 « Nov. 107 “ 
June,2.93 * Dec. 1.90 * 


Total fall of rain and snow, 30.21 inches. 

“ “ “ “ 1842, 33.19 “ 
1841, 30.53 
1840, 29.34 “ 

Driest month in the year, August; “ wettest,” Septem- 
ber. First frost in autumn, Sept. 11th, First fall of snow, 
Oct. 14. We had bui 15 fair days during the last 3 months 
of the year; 74 of which were in October. Snow fell 
every month during the year but 3, viz: July, August and 
September. 

January, 1844.—The month has been cloudy and 
stormy—but 34 fair days since it commenced.—Snow and 
rain, 23 days. The temperature has been mild until the 
last 4 days—during which the thermometer has ranged 
from 17 above to one below zero; the evening of the 27th, 
at 104 o'clock, the mercury was 1 below Q; the morning 
of the 28th, at 0. 

January 29, 1844. 


Small Crops the most profitable ! 

So argues the Wayne County Agricultural Society, by the 
mouth of its Orator, at the late Fair, according to the pub- 
lished account of that fair, which has been scattered far 
and wide. Fearing that Address may do some harm by di- 
recting farmers into the wrong road, I beg leave to point 
out some of the fallacies of its logic. 

The sum and substance of the argument is this:—Large 

crops exhaust the soil in proportion to their largeress ;— 
small crops do not exhaust the soil, but leave it in u vigor- 
ous condition. Large crops are therefore to be shunned, as 
fraught with disaster and ruin; small ones are to be court- 
ed, as being attended with the greatest profit. This must 
seem strange doctrine to the enterprising farmer who has 
demonstrated that by a yearly increase in the amount of his 
crops, he has yearly added to the intrinsic value and inher- 
ent productiveness of his farm. Let the author of that ad- 
dress only turn to the report on farms in the same paper in 
which his address is published, and he will find’ that the 
men who have raised enormous crops, are the men who nev- 
er raise any other but heavy crops on any part of their farms. 
Much is indeed said against manuring one part of the farm 
at the expense of the rest; but Judge Buel said it was bet- 
ter to manure well only a part of a lot, than to manure the 
whole imperfectly, and his extraordinary success in farming 
showed that he conversed of what he knew. But to talk 
of studiously raising little crops, for fear we should not raise 
any; to do but little work, for fear we may not do more; to 
make but little money, as being more profitable than mak- 
ing more,—are absurdities too apparent to be countenanced 
by an intelligent agricultural society. Indeed, I cannot 
think among the intelligent farmers who compose that so- 
ciety, there are many who hold such opinions—but why 
should they promulge them without comment? 
The following remark in the address is immensely queer: 
“T have said that full-blooded animals are to be chosen, 
and for this important reason. All crosses produce off- 
spring beautiful, but more liable to disease and short lived 
than full blooded. Who ever saw a mulatto or half-blood- 
ed negro over fifty years of age, or in any period of life a 
strong and healthy man?” 

Now it happens that full-blooded Darham cattle, Berk- 
shire hogs, &c., all originated from crossing and re-cross- 
ing; and as for “‘half-blood negroes,” I don’t know where 
the orator could have kept his eyes, not to see the numer- 
ous instances of such persons every where to be found some 
of them of extraordinary strength and vigor, and some too 
of equal ability of intellect. If there is any degeneracy in 
some cases, ought it not to be ascribed to the white blood 
in their veins? Suppose I should take the positiun that men 
with large bodies, or with very short legs, never live long, 
(simply because there are very few of them that we know,) 
this position would be no wiser than the above. 


iti “ “ “ 


iti “ “ “ 





SENEx, 
Turee Hoes were raised by Mr. Samuel Russell, of 


Henrietta, and brought to this market a few days since, 
that weighed collectively, when dres:ed, 1,612 lbs.— 








They were partly Berkshire breed, and twenty-one months 
old. 


STRAW-CUTTERS, 


OR SALE at mw Rochester Seed Sto: 
F chester N.X re, No. 4 Front-streat, Ro- 





WEBB’S PATENT STRAW-CUTTER.—This presents much 
that is new, and is in some respects superior to most others. It ops 
erates by means of a crank and fly-wheel, combined with a set of 
levers, as seen in the above engraving. It has only one knife,which 
is straight and easily sharpened. It works expeditiously, and costs 
less than most other machines of its size and efficiency. 





Wh 














RICHARDSON'S PATENT, Ist PREMIUM —This is a well- 
made and ingenious machine, and cuts with great rapidity. It has 
two straight knives, placed on a fly-wheel, on the Eaglish plan, but 
the mode of gearing and feeding the machine is new. It was award- 
ed the first premium at the State Fair, It was made by Robert Per- 
kins, at Rochester, and for sale at the Seed Store—price, $20. 


THE LEVER STRAW- CUTTER—a small and easy working 
machine. Price, $4. 

THE BOSTON LEVER STRAW-CUTTER—an eee ~ 4% se 
ful article. Price, $7. 


HORSE POWER AND THRASHER 
FOR SALE, CHEAP. 

HE Subscriber, wishing to extend his operations and procure @ 

larger Machine, offers to sell at a bargain, one of Arnold’s Im- 
proved Horse Power and Trashing Machines. It is in perfect or- 
der ; but little worn, and does good business, with only one horse.— 
It will be delivered on board a lake vessel, if desired. 

Address, J. W. SMITH, 











Feb. 1, 1844. Maumee City, O. 
LOVER AND TIMOTHY SEED, for sale at the Rochester Seed 
Store. Feb. 1, 





Campy BIRDS, BIRD CAGES, and BIRD SEED, always on 
hand, at the Rochaster Seed Store, No, 4 Front-streeet, near 
Buffalo-street. Feb. 1. 








low OFFICE OF THE NEW GENESEE ar, 
No. 4 Front-street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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NEW GENESEE FARMER. 




















Latest from England, 

Liverpoot American Provision Market, Jan. 4.— 
This trade, called in our report of January last “‘ yet anew 
one,”’ has made rapid strides. Some of the articles must 
now rank as staples of Jarge and positive consumption, 
whilst many of the others are daily growing into favor. 
Withour working population in the manufacturing districts 
well employed, prices generally low, and money easy, a 
large, oy and profitable trade for well selected articles 
may be safely anticipated. [t being now established that 
really good and well put up Beef can be had from America 
at a lower price than Irish, the prejudice against the article 
amongst shipowners is fast giving awny ; hence there is a 
regular demand from the trade, and the highest quotations 
are obtainable tor a really fine article. The Cheese trade 
this season has not been so satisfactory as is desirable, ow- 
ing to the indifferent condition in which the earlier imports 
of new (Sept. and Oct.) arrived, as well as the irregular 
selection of dairies. For really well selected fine Cheese 
a steady demand, and full prices are obtained; mid and inf 
sell slowly at irregular prices. Market healthier than at 
close of laet month. Stock of this article consists of 285 
tons. Lard throughout the monti very dull, and prices 
fally 2s lower; the imports having far exceeded what was 
expected, speculative holders, as well as importers, have 
been pressing sales: ‘with the lower price of Tallow, and 
a continuanceof large supplies, high rates cannot be look- 
ed for. Stock 700 tons. Import in 1843, 3000 tons, a- 
gainst 1850 tons in 1842, and 250 in 1841. 500 kegs and 
100 bbls good brought 33s to 34s6 per cwt. The Trade 
in Am. Tallow increases : market flat at quotations. 

Prices—-Beef, per bbl, in bond, U S Mess 42 to 50s, 
Prime, 33 to 40; Canadian Mess 40 to 46, Prime 33 to 
38, old 20 to 25; Pork, Can. Mess 44 to 46s, Prime 40to 
42; Bacon, per cwt, duty paid, 20 to 303; dry 48 to 58s; 
Cheese, fine 45 to 48s, mid 38 to 43, ord 30 to 35; Lard, 
fine 33 to 34s, ord 31 to 32, inf and grense 26 to 30; But- 
ter, fine none, Can. 50 to 58s. Import from Dec. 4, 1843, 
to Jan. 4, 1844—Beef, 1700 bbls ; Pork, 34 do; Cheese, 
1026 casks and 2551 boxes; Lard, 4414 bbls and 2556 
kegs: Butter, 1232 kegs; Hams, 95 casks. 


The Markets. 
4 Cincinatti, Jan. 24. 


Porx.—We have abont 10,000 hogs to add to the number reported 
last week making now at a fair estimate 210,000 as the whole num- 
ber packed in this city and Covington up to this time this season— 
“and the cry is still they come.” In consequence of this state of 
fact, (together with the last report of sales of new mess pork in 
New York on the 17th inst. at 10,25, netting a loss of at least Stic 
per brl. on the first cost here—$8) buyers are not so keen, and pri- 
ces have given way still further,—say 225 to 250. But few sales 
in the last week have twen.over $250. Some very fine lots sold at 
> 62 and 275.—Gazette. 

«. Frour.—Prices improving—say 8 80 to 3 83. 

New York, Jan. 29. 

* Four, owing to an increased demand for shipment, prices have 

advanced to 481 a 487 for Genesee and prime western, Wueat 

91 to 94c. Oars, 37. AsHEs—pots, 4 50—pearls, 506. Pork is 

dull ; 500 bbls. new Ohio mess sold at 9 75—old do., 925. Brer also 

a8 inactive; country prime and mess is quoted at$4 and $6. Ex- 
rts from Ist to 21st Jan —Flour, 21,985 bbls.—Beef, 4,225 bbl: — 
ork, 2,364 bbls. —Flour, 5805 kegs. 








Rocuester, Fel. 1. 
We have had tolerable good sleighing iu this vicinity for a few 
ays past—the first this winter—and produce is coming in pretty 
eely. The Pork trade is nearly over; price remains at 350 to 4. 
Beef 2to2 50. Wheat is brisk at 88 to 91c ; Corn 44c; Oats 19 to 
20c; Hay 5 toS per ton; Poultry plenty and cheap ; 4to Se per Ib. 





ROCHESTER PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wheat, § 8a 91;Hay, ton, $5 606 O\ Eggs, doz. 15 

Corn, 44a Wood,cord, 2 25 2 50!'Taliow, Ib. 7 

Barley, st 3&!Salt, bbl., 1 25 1 31) Beeswax, 25 

Cats, 18 20!Hams, Ib., 5 6; Wool, 25 35 

Flour, (ret.) 4 00 4 25/Pork, bbl. 11 1% iSheep Skins, 50 75 
rh 


Beans, S1UM) “ ewt. 3.50 4 OU\GreenH'de, Ib. 3 4 


Apples, 25 28|Beef, “ 2002 5(|Dry Hides, 6 
Potatoes, 25 23)Lard, Ib., 6 Caif skins, gr’n.6 
Cloverseed, 5 50 6 (0' Butter, 12 14) do dry, 124 
Timothy, 1 25 1 50\Cheesc,ewt.5 00:6 00) Fes. 1. 








HATCH’S SOWING MACHINE. 
“Time and Practicemake Perfect.” 

HE Subscriber informs his friends and the public, that he has 
made ag important improvement ir his Sowing Machines, which 
will entirely obviate the difficulty that unskillful persons have here- 
tofore found in regulating the quantity of seed. Instead of hav ing 
to turn six screws—which must be set precisely alike—it can now 
be regulated by a single motion of a lever, which is placed beside 
the driver’s seat, so that he can at any time vary the quantity of seed 
at his pleasure ; and in sowing pilaster or lime, he can open the cre- 
vice so as to Jet small stones and Jumps fall through, without stop- 
ping or leaving his seat. By this mode it is also more certain to sow 
eveuly, and less liable to get out of order, than formerly ; and it adds 

nothing to the expeuse of making. ’ 
These Machines are now in use by many of the best farmers in 


Western New-York, and have generally given geod satisfaction. — |. 


They sow all kinds of grain, grass-seed, herp, flax. plaster, &c., in 
a more perfect manner and more rapidly, than can be done by hand 
or with any other Machine ; and its operation is very seldom affect 
ed by wind. From the more even manner in which grain is sown 
by this Machine, it has been found that wheat will produce several 
bushels more per acre, than when sown in the ordinary way. It has 
received the first premium of the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and the strongest commendations wherever exhibited, My 
price for Machines, complete, is $40 ; if any one thinks it too high, I 
will sell him aright for a town, county or State, on reasonable terms 
and he may make Machines and give them away if he pleases, ’ 
_ Persous already owning Machines, can have them altered accord- 
ing to the improved plan, for about $5, on sending them to the sub- 
scriber. (A Machine with the improvement, may be seen at the 
Seed Store in a few days.) All letters must be post paid, and will 


S.CORNELL’S DISTRICT SCHOOL 
GLOBE 


IS a beautiful and cheap instrument, five 
inches in d , accompanied with a 
card of lessons illustrating the form of 
the Earth, Day and Night, inclination of 
the Earth’s axis to its orbit, change of 
Seasons, difference of Time in different 
parts of the Earth, and the difference in 
the length of the Day. Owing to its pe- 
culiar construction and the accompany- 
ing lessons, it is better adapted to the 
above illustrations, than any other now in 
use ; and its cheapness renders it accessi- 
ble to every school. It should be in every 
school and in every family. 
Manufactured by SILAS CORNELL, 
Rochester, New-York, and retailed at 
$1,50. A liberal discount will be made to 


purchasers. 
SILAS CORNELL. 
Rochester, Fh. 1, 1244. 











AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 
OR SALE at the Rocnester Seep Srore, No. 4 Front-street, 
near Buffalo-street : 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. By A. B. & L, ALLEN.— 
Vol Ist, 1843. 
TRANSACTIONS or tue N.Y. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY.— 
1842. 
THE COMPLETE FARMER. By Tuomas Green Fessenden. 
THE NEW AMERICAN GARDNER. By Tuomas Green Fes- 


SENDEN. 
THE FARMERS’ MINE, or SOURCE OF WEALTH. By H. 
HreRMANCE. 

A GUIDE TO THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN. By 
Mrcwae Foy. 
THE CULTURE OF THE BEET, AND MANUFACTURE OF 

BEET SUGAR. By Dame. Lee Cuivps. 

SERICON, on A BRIEF TREATISE on tor ART OF REAR- 
ING SILK-WORMS, ann CONDUCTING FILATURES. 
CHYMISTRY APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE, By Joun Anto- 

ny CuapraL. Translated from the French. 

BOUND VOLS. OF OLD AND NEW GENESEE FARMER, from 
the cominencement. 
February 1, 1844. 


CLOVER SEED! CLOVER SEED!! 
ANT D—ONB HUNDRED BUSHELS BEST QUALITY 
CLOVER SEED—for which the highest cash price will be 

paid, at the Rochester Seed Store, No. 4 Front-street. Also; the 
highest market price, paid in cash, for TIMOTHY SEED. Feb. 1. 








PURE BLUE MARRUWFAT PEAS. 
9 BUSHELS of the handsomest MARROWFAT PEAS, ever 
offered in this market, for sale at the Rochester Seed Store, 

No 4. Front-street, near Buffalo-street. Feb. 1. 











UPERFINE PULVERIZED QUARTZ—Werranted superior to 
any thing now in use, for scouring Varnish, Silver, Brass, Tin, 
Carriage and Harness Trimmings, Knives and Forks, &c., for sale 
by the dozen or single paper, at the Rochester Seed Store and Ag- 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, TOOLS, && 
FOR SALE AT THE ; 

SEED STORE AND AGRICULTURAL WAREEOUSE 
No, 4 Front-street, near Buffalo-street, Rochester, Nev. York 


2 WORCESTER PLOWS, which stand unrivalled for super; 
; ority of workmanship and durability ; CULTIVATORS, 
Seed Sowers; Corn Shellers ; Grind Stones; Root Cutters; Road 
Scrapers; Ames’ best Cast-steel Spades and Shovels; Dien 
Spades ; Boys’ Spades, Shovels, and Axes; Manure Forks: Tae 
Scrapers ; 30 doz, Hoes, assorted kinds ; Garden Hoes, of ever = tng 
riety ; Garden Rakes; CYLINDER CHURNS, a superior art, ~ 
SUGAR MILLS; SAUSAGE FILLERS ; Budding Knives ; Pr, ; 
ing Knives; Grafting Chisels and Saws ; Transplanting Teeweh, 
Ladies’ Weeding Trowels ; LACTOMETERS; Anti-Friction R, : 
lers; Bush Hooks; Ring and Hook Hames; Trace Chains: Cattle 
Chains ; Brass Ox Balls; Bull Rings ; Ox Yokes and Bows ; AXES. 
Garden Syringes; HATCH’S PATENT SOWING MACHINES’ 

February 1, 1844, , 





et 

RINCE’S NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of th 
LINNZ:AN BOTANIC GARDEN and NURSERIES 4 

Flushing, (with very reduced prices,) will be sent gratis to ~E.. 

post-paid applicant, and orders per mail will meet prompt atten 

tion. ‘They comprise as follows, and the cost of publication was 

above $700: ” 

No. 1. Descriptive Catalogue of Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and Plante, 

2. Hardy Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Plants. 

3. Bulbous Flower Roots and Dahlias. 

4. Grecn-House Shrubs and Plants. 

5. American Indigenous Trees and Plants. 

6. Garden, Agricultural, and Flower Seeds. 

7. Ditto, Ditto, Ditto, in French, 

&. Wholesale Catalogues, for Nurseries only. 

9. Catalogue of Roses, comprising above 600 varieties, of every 


class. 
WM. R. PRINCE & co 
Flushing, Dec. 6, 1843. 





ELIJAH WITHINGTON’S 
COFFEE AND SPICE FACTORY, 
No. 7, DUTCH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Between John and Fulton Streets, 


W. manufactures, and has constantly on hand and for sale 
e the following Articles, viz. : . 
Green Coffee, Mustard, Ground Alspice, 
Roasted Ditto, Whole Nutmegs, Ditto Ginger, 
Ground Ditto, Ground Cloves, Ditto Cayenne, 
Domestic Ditto, Ditto Cinnamon, Ditto Nntmegs, 
Prepared Cocoa, Ditto Pepper. 
IF Coffee roasted and ground for Grocers. Roasting, 50 cents 
per Aundred ; Grinding, 50 cents per ewt. ji 
The abovenamed Goods are suld on the most reasonable terms, 
and delivered to any part of the City or Brooklyn, free of expense, 
N.B. Cash paid for Mustard Seed. Jan, 1, 
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ricultural Ware-house, No. 4 Front-st., near Buffalo-st. Feb. 1. 
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The following testimony is by farmers of Sweden ; 


“Wm. E. Sxipmore, 
“ ASHBEL SPENCER, 
“RR. A. Ginvet, 
“Wa. Root.” 





receive attention. 
Rochester, Fchruary 1, 1944. IULIVS HATCH, 


ROOT’S GRAIN-CLEANER AND STRAW-CARRIER. 









The m 
chine here re- 
presented is 
the invention 
of Frederik 
P. Root, of 
Sweden, Mon- 
roe Co., and, 
as a ‘abor- 
saving con- 
tivance, it is deserving of the attention of far 
iers in this grain-gruwing region. Its con 
truction and mode of operation will be under- 
3 ood from the engraving, with very little expla- 

ation. It consists of a frame, standing on the 

im floor, 3 feet by 7, and about 3 feet high 

n the top of this is a platform, (A,) on which 
‘urd the thrasher, and a man to feed. In front 
if tie thrasher is the straw-carrier, 10 or 12 f 
ung, placed at an angle so as to elevate the 
straw 8 or 10 feet from the ground or floor, 
dropping it at B. The grain is perfectly sepa- 
rated by the screen or endless chain, and carried 
into the fanning-mill below, where it is cleaned, 





fit for market, and deposited into a measure, or on the floor, at C, 
This machine is light and portable, the carrier being separate from the frame or body. It is easily constructed, and 


not liable to get out of repair, and can be attached to any common thrashing-machine, It separates the grain from 
the straw and chaff more perfectly than any other machine known in these parts, and saves the labor of one or two 
hands while thrashing. It deposits the straw some 15 feet from the thrasher ; so that the thrasher may stand in the 
middle of the floor, and carry the straw entirely out of the barn, It has been thoroughly tested, and has done the work 
in the most perfect manner, at the rate of one bushel of grain per minute !—tast enough for any thrashing-machine. 
It has been used by quite a number of farmers in Sweden, Clarkson, and Ogden, all of whom speak highly of it. 


“ This may certify, that we have witnessed the operation of F. P. Root’s newly patented grain-cleaner and straw- 
carrier, and we consider it superior to any now in use in Western New York, both for its saving and cleaning the grain. 


It is also less expensive, and requires less power to propel it. 


Dupiey Root, 
Samvet Bisnop, 
Wx. B. Bisnor, 


Cuester Hart, 
IsRAEL STICKNEY, 
JoserH RANDALL, 


These machines will be made andsold by Messrs. Backus, Fitch, & Co., Brockport; price $40 to $50. Persons 
desiring to obtain rights, or information, will apply to Frederick P. Root, Sweden. 
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